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OIF1 


IN   THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


MONDAY,  MAY  5,  1884. 


WASHINGTON. 

1884. 


HON.    MOSES    A.    McCOID 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  duties  and 
war-tariff  taxes — 

Mr.  McCOID  said: 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN:  This  seems  to  me  a  most  unnatural  strife.  Here  we 
have  a  government  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  its  people;  a  government,  not  foreign,  but  of  the  people; 
not  by  any  man  or  number  of  men  over  us,  but  by  the  people ;  not  for  the 
world,  or  Europe,  or  England,  or  any  other,  but  for  us.  We  have  incor- 
porated ourselves  with  powers  which  we  ourselves  execute  for  our  good. 

We  asserted  our  political  independence  of  the  world,  framed  the 
charter  by  which  we  should  work,  ran  up  our  flag  to  the  unmastered 
winds,  started  the  action  of  the  organs  of  national  life  and  were  mapped 
as  one  of  the  independent  nations  of  the  world.  Political  independence 
quickly  asserted  had  to  be  fought  out  with  heroic  courage,  and  must 
be  defended  with  jealousy  and  care  and  will  ever  depend  much  in  its 
substance  upon  that  other  condition  of  commercial  independence. 

The  map  of  the  world  shows  that  the  dream  of  political  independence 
without  the  fact  of  commercial  in  dependence  is  soon  and  easily  dispelled, 
and  is  at  best  ' '  nothing  but  a  dream. ' '  The  one  is  necessary  to  the 
other.  No  nation  commercially  dependent  upon  another  can  be  politi- 
cally free.  Therefore  the  first  aspiration  of  a  patriot  whose  country 
has  asserted  its  independence  is  to  see  it  commercially  independent. 
The  debates  of  the  early  Congresses  are  full  of  the  expressions  of  this 
sentiment,  and  I  need  not  quote  them  here.  But  this  state  of  commer- 
cial independence  is  reached  only  by  slow  and  encouraged  growth.  A 
country  can  not  leap  full  armed,  Minerva-like,  to  it. 

This  is  especially  true  of  a  country  like  ours  of  vast  extent  and  infi- 
nite, unexplored  resources.  It  must  pass  through  its  infancy,  its  growth, 
its  development,  to  its  full  possession  of  native  strength.  And  this 
I  suspect  is  the  better  understanding  of  the  oft-repeated  phrase  ' '  in- 
fant industries" — industries  in  an  undeveloped  country.  As  long  as 
we  have  our  undeveloped  mines,  our  unplanted  factories,  and  ourun- 
consumed  products,  we  are  in  our  infancy  and  will  require  the  same  . 
commercial  protection,  encouragement,  development,  as  the  state  of  in- 
fancy ever  demands.  I  have  noticed  the  natural  division  in  the  debates 
of  this  and  last  Congress  of  our  commercial  industries  into  producing, 
manufacturing,  and  shipping  industries.  And  I  have  noticed  to  what 
fallacies  and  follies  gentlemen  are  led  when  they  confine  themselves  to 
any  one  and  antagonize  it  to  others. 

These  interests  are  all  one.  They  are  correlated  and  dependent  on  each 
other.  There  is  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  spiritual,  but  they 
make  up  but  one  man.  Each  is  dependent  on  the  other,  and  the  correct 
development  is  of  all  three  together.  The  time  taken  from  one  and 
given  to  the  other  is  not  lost,  but  results  in  the  improvement  and  good 


of  all.  You  may  say  you  tax  the  one  to  help  the  other,  or  you  deny  the 
one  to  give  to  the  other,  -or  you  use  the  one  to  protect,  encourage,  and 
strengthen  the  other;  but  the  result  is  a  well-developed,  well-balanced, 
and  well-proportioned  man. 

Is  there  any  antagonism  between  the  three  great  industries  into  which 
the  labor  of  our  people  may  be  classed  ?  It  is  true  that  agriculture  is 
pre-eminently  our  staple,  but  does  it  not  depend  upon  and  lead  to  man- 
ufacturing and  prosper  and  Jlourish  with  it,  and  does  this  not  lead  to 
shipping  and  trade.  No  wise  farmer  should  sell  his  produce,  but  feed  it 
and  consume  it  and  sell  the  second  product.  No  wise  nation  or  people 
incorporated  in  government  should  sell  their  raw  product,  but  manu- 
facture it,  consume  it,  and  sell  the  resultant  article.  The  proper  sub- 
ject of  trade  and  free  trade  is  manufacture,  and  when  a  people  can  con- 
sume their  own  products  in  their  home  industries  and  only  yield  them 
to  trade,  when  they  can  fix  their  price  beyond  that  which  it  will  bring 
at  home,  then  and  then  only  are  they  commercially  free,  and  then  and 
then  only  should  they  be  free-traders. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  KURD]  illustrated  this,  and  to  my 
mind  defeated  his  whole  argument  by  the  admission  that  Liverpool 
fixed  the  price  of  all  that  the  American  farmer  had  to  sell.  He  had 
just  shown  that  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  labor  was  the  power  to 
enslave.  I  turn  his  illustration  back  upon  him,  using  as  near  as  I  can 
his  own  language.  The  American  farmer  works  a  day  and  produces 
what  in  a  fair  home  market  should  bring  a  dollar,  with  which  he  would 
buy  some  needed  article.  He  brings  it  to  the  market.  But  there  he 
is  told  that  the  price  of  his  day's  labor,  of  all  that  he  has  put  into  it 
of  his  hopes  and  his  fears  and  earnest  toil,  is  fixed  in  Liverpool,  and 
Liverpool  has  decreed  that  he  should  have  for  it  but  50  cents.  And 
so  he  goes  back,  toils  another  day,  and  puts  the  care,  and  hope,  and 
fear  of  another  day  into  it  to  get  the  other  half  of  his  dollar.  That 
second  day  is  a  day  of  slavery. 

Liverpool  might  as  well  have  waked  him  up  in  the  morning  with  the 
lash  and  driven  him  in  bondage  through  that  day  for  it.  It  was  to  him 
a  day  of  slavery — a  day  of  unrequited  toil.  And  he  is  in  bondage  to 
whom?  Not  to  a  law  of  his  own  making;  not  to  a  power  of  his  own 
choice;  not  to  the  interest  of  his  own  country,  his  land,  or  his  own  con- 
tinent. He  is  in  bondage  to  a  power  separated  from  him  by  seas,  un- 
sympathizing,  grasping,  and  tyrannical.  He  is  the  serf  of  a  power  he 
and  his  fathers  have  vainly  tried  to  throw  off.  If  he  is  to  be  in  slavery 
to  one  who  shall  have  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  his  labor  he  would 
rather  choose  his  master,  and  choose  him  here.  Why,  sir,  if  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HURD]  was  true  it  might  not 
be  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  a  patriot  enduring  sacrifices  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  noble  purpose  of  building  up  and  enriching  and  glori- 
fying their  own  country.  For  objects  like  these  men  have  gladly  given 
their  fortunes  and  their  lives.  But  who  would  choose  the  shameful 
bondage  to  a  foreign  power  and  commercial  tyrant,  out  of  which  could 
come  alone  the  increasing  disgrace  and  dependence  of  his  country  ? 

Now,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  our  true  national  policy  is  to  deter- 
mine that  the  day  shall  come  when  the  price  of  our  products  shall  not 
be  fixed  at  Liverpool,  when  we  shall  consume  our  own  and  dictate  the 
price  of  that  which  we  choose  to  sell  abroad;  that,  attendant  upon  our 
great  agricultural  industry,  we  will  build  up  manufacturing  and  every 
other  variety  of  productive  interests  which  our  abundant  resources  will 
sustain,  so  that  we  can  have  within  our  borders  our  own  markets;  and 
that,  attendant  on  all  these,  we  will  reach  out  with  shipping  facilities 


under  the  patronage  of  Government  aid  and  flush  the  markets  of  the 
world.  And  then  we  will  have  reached  the  summum  bonum  of  our 
friends,  free  trade.  We  will  have  reached  that  freedom  of  commerce  as 
England  has  reached  it  so  far  as  she  has  adopted  it.  We  will  have 
reached  it  in  the  only  way  by  which  it  can  be  reached  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  our  commercial  independence. 

I  believe  in  the  principle  that  our  commerce  should  be  free,  as  free 
as  the  policy  of  nations  will  permit.  But  I  believe  that  the  policy  of 
our  nation,  practiced  by  the  States  before  the  Union,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  acknowledged  as  a  consideration  of 
the  federation  adopted  by  our  fathers  in  the  first  Congress  and  practiced 
every  since,  is  to  except  from  that  general  principle  in  every  case  where 
our  national  interests  demand  it.  These  exceptions  are  founded  upon 
considerations  of  the  rights  of  States,  our  commercial  defense,  the 
development  of  our  domestic  resources,  the  necessity  to  diversify  our 
industries,  the  raising  of  revenue,  the  protection  of  our  labor,  &c. 

To  do  this  the  power  to  lay  impost  duties  on  imports  was  given  to  the 
the  National  Legislature.  And  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of 
these  interests,  in  order  that  our  country  may  grow  up  to  that  state  of 
commercial  independence  where,  freed  from  these  conditions  of  infancy 
and  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  competitors,  it  can  adopt  commer- 
cial freedom. 

The  great  question  is  now  upon  us,  how  shall  we  best  develop  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  ?  The  loyalty 
and  sympathetic  unity  of  these  vast  areas  of  territory  to  the  Union  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  their  development  under  the  generous  policies 
of  the  General  Government.  If  antagonisms  ever  arise  in  this  country 
again  it  will  be  over  these  policies. 

I  believe  this  material  development  can  only  come  through  a  wisely 
adjusted  system  of  protection  in  the  especial  interest  of  agricultural 
industries.  I  believe  that  there  is  sound  economical  philosophy  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  must  come  through  diversi- 
fication of  industries  in  producing  areas  of  land,  by  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  non-agricultural  people  may  be  secured  to  them. 

This  principle  and  its  results  are  so  well  stated  and  illustrated  in  Re- 
port No.  3  of  1883  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  pages  22  and  follow- 
ing, such  as  I  have  marked,  that  I  feel  justified  in  inserting  them  here: 

To  test  the  value  of  this  hypothesis  let  us  divide  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States  into  four  classes,  the  first  having  less  than  30  per  cent,  engaged 
in  agriculture ;  second,  those  with  30  and  less  than  50  per  cent. ;  third,  those 
•with  50  and  less  than  70  per  cent.,  and  fourth,  those  having  70  per  cent,  and  over, 
being  almost  exclusively  agricultural  States. 

VALUE  OF  LANDS.  • 

Applying  this  test  to  the  value  of  lands,  the  following  result  is  obtained: 
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First  class  

15 

77,  250,  742 

2,  985,  641,  197 

38  65 

18 

Second  class              

13 

112  321  257 

3,430,915  767 

30  55 

42 

Third  class  

13 

237,  873,  040 

3,  212,  108,  970 

13  53 

58 

Fourth  clase  

6 

108,  636,  7% 

562,  430.  842 

5  18 

77 

Diagram  sJiowing  value  of  farm  lands  as  affected  by  increase  of  non-agricultural 

population. 


VALUE  OF  FARMS. 
Dependent  on  Diversification  of  Industry. 


As  the  proportion  of  nKrieultural  to  other  workers  diminishes  the  viilue  01 
land  inrnMM's,  hut  in  u  niueh  higher  ratio.  In  the  almost  exclusively  agricult- 
ural States  eight  acres  are  worth  little  more  than  one  in  the  first  class,  consist- 


ing  of  States  of  the  largest  non-agricultural  population.  In  the  class  which 
averages  42  per  cent,  in  agriculture  the  land  is  of  more  than  twice  the  value  of 
/arms  in  the  class  which  averages  58  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  rural  employ- 
ments. 

The  following  States  and  Territories  all  have  less  than  39  per  cent,  of  their  ag- 
gregate of  persons  in  all  occupations  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and 
they  average  but  18  per  cent.: 


States  and  Territories. 

Farms. 

Value. 

Value 
per 
acre. 

Workers 
in  agri- 
culture. 

District  of  Columbia  

Acres. 
18,  146 

Dollars. 
3,  632,  403 

Dollars. 
200  18 

Per  cent. 
2 

3  359  079 

146  197  415 

43  52 

9 

Rhode  Island       

514,  813 

25,  882,  079 

50  27 

9 

Colorado 

'     1  165  373 

25  109  223 

21  55 

13 

Nevada  

530,  862 

5,  408,  325 

10  19 

13 

Arizona             

135,  573 

1,127,946 

8  32 

15 

2  929  773 

190  895  833 

65  16 

15 

124  433 

835  895 

6  72 

18 

2  453  541 

121  063  910 

49  34 

18 

405  683 

3  934  504 

7  97 

20 

New  York             .               

23  780  754 

1,056,176  741 

44  41 

20 

19  791  341 

975  689  410 

49  30 

21 

California         

16,  593.  742 

262,  051,  282 

15  79 

21 

327  798 

2  832  890 

8  64 

25 

Maryland                 

5,  119,  831 

165,  503,  341 

32  33 

28 

Total.... 

77.  250.  742 

2.  985.  641.  197 

38  65 

18 

In  this  list  the  most  diverse  conditions  are  represented.  On  one  extreme  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  but  18,146  acres  of  agricultural  land,  which  is  valued  at 
$200  per  acre  as  suburban  property  under  the  shadow  of  a  large  city.  On  the 
other,  small  areas  in  the  Territories  are  surrounded  by  immense  bodies  of  un- 
occupied lands,  which  are  given  away  by  the  United  States  Government,  keep- 
ing the  prices  of  cultivated  farms  low,  though  they  are  rising  with  great  rapidity. 
California  and  Colorado  are  similarly  situated,  yet  further  advanced  in  point  of 
time  and  in  development  of  industries,  and  of  course  showing  higher  prices.  In 
the  States  in  which  there  is  no  public  land  to  depress  prices  there  is  no  average 
that  is  not  higher  than  the  general  average  of  the  next  class  of  States  having  30 
to  50  per  cent,  in  agriculture  ;  the  range  of  prices  is  from  $32.33  per  acre  in  Mary- 
land to  $65.16  in  New  Jersey.  Though  New  Jersey  has  15  per  cent,  in  agriculture, 
the  influence  of  the  adjacent  populations  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Brook- 
lyn reduces  practically  her  percentage  to  a  lower  proportion  than  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island . 

The  second  class  includes  the  smaller  manufacturing  States  of  the  East  and  the 
older  States  of  the  West,  in  which  the  agricultural  population  is  less  than  half 
of  all. 


States  and  Territories.                 Far 

ms.               Value. 

Value 
pei- 
acre.* 

Workers 
in  agri- 
culture. 

Acr 
New  Hampshire  3,7' 

es.               Dollars. 
11,173            75,834,389 
X),  245            36,  789,  672 
51,131              5,514,399 
52,  578           102,  357,  615 
>5,524            14,015,178 
29,  226       1,  127,  497,  353 
L4,  712            56,  908,  575 
)9,  421             13,  844,  222 
)7,240           499,103,181 
T3,645       1,009,594,580 
53,118           357,709,507 
52,588           109,346,010 
30,656            22,401,084 

Dollars. 
20  38 
33  74 
8  74 
15  62 
21  38 
45  97 
13  50 
9  82 
36  15 
31  87 
23  30 
22  40 
5  89 

Per  cent. 
31 
33 
35 
35 
36 
40 
40 
42 
42 
44 
47 
47 
49 

New  Mexico  & 

Maine                                6,5, 

Utah                                                               6J 

Ohio                     |      24,5 

Oregon                                                !        4  2 

Washington       1,4( 

Michigan                             .               !      13  8< 

Illinois                                                  i      31  6 

Wisconsin              15,  a 

Vermont                                         •   ;        48 

Dakota                 ]        3,8 

Total  112,3 

Si,  257  1    3,430,915,765 

3055 

42 

*  Average. 


This  list  embraces  also  a  few  of  the  Territories,  and  a  State  or  two  in  which 
the  unoccupied  public  lands  continue  to  depress  prices  of  farm  lands. 

It  is  conceded  that  differing  degrees  of  fertility  must  aftect  prices,  and  other  • 
causes  may  be  operative ;  yet  such  is  the  controlling  force  of  preponderating 
non-agricultural  population  in  raising  prices  that  we  find  the  average  of  this 
class  to  be  more  than  25  per  cent,  lower  than  class  first. 

When  the  proportion  of  farmers  is  increased  to  half  or  two-thirds  the  price  of 
land  declines  seriously,  as  follows : 


States. 

Farms. 

Value. 

Value 
per 
acre. 

Workers 
in    agri- 
culture. 

Acres. 
19  835  785 

Dollars. 
216  028  107 

Dollars. 
10  89 

Per  cent. 
51 

Missouri  

27,  879,  276 

375,  633,  307 

13  47 

51 

13  403  019 

193  724  260 

14  45 

52 

20  420  983 

635  236  111 

31  11 

52 

Louisiana 

8  273  506 

58  989  117 

7  13 

57 

24  752  700 

567  430  227 

22  92 

57 

Nebraska        

9  944,826 

105,932  541 

10  65 

59 

10  193  779 

133  147  175 

13  06 

61 

Kentucky  

21,495  240 

299,  298,  631 

13  92 

62 

Florida 

3  297  324 

20  291  835 

6  15 

64 

Kansas  

21,  417,  468 

235,  178,  936 

10  98 

64 

Tennessee                   .  .          . 

20  666  915 

206  749  837 

10  00 

66 

Texas  

36,  292,  219 

170,  468,  886 

4  70 

69 

Total 

237  873  040 

3  218  108  970 

13  52 

58 

The  States  having  over  70  per  cent,  engaged  in  agriculture  are  as  follows : 


States. 

Farms. 

Value. 

Value 
per 
acre. 

Workers 
in  agri- 
culture. 

Georgia  

Acres. 
26,043  282 

Dollars. 
Ill  910  540 

Dollars. 
4  30 

Per  cent. 
72 

North  Carolina  

22,  363,  558 

135,  793,  602 

6  07 

75 

South  Carolina  

13,  457,  613 

68  677  482 

5  10 

75 

Alabama 

18  855  334 

78  954  648 

4  19 

77 

Mississippi  

15,  855,  462 

92,844  915 

5  86 

82 

Arkansas  .  . 

12  061  547 

74  249  655 

6  16 

83 

Total  

108  636  7% 

562  430  842 

5  18 

77 

Diagram  of  value  of  products  as  affected  by  increase  of  non-agri  cultural  population 
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THE  FARMER'S  INCOME. 
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INCOME  OF  THE  FARMER. 


The  owner  of  land  finds  a  great  advantage  in  the  increase  of  the  proportion-^ 
of  non-agricultural  population.  Does  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  obtain  an  annual 
product  of  higher  value  ?  The  answer  is  an  emphatic  affirmative  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  the  census  of  1880 : 
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First  class  

Number. 

1    OfiO  681 

Dollars. 

484  77O  7Q7 

DoJk. 
457 

Perct. 
18 

'Second  class                                                  '       1  ^fifi  87R  i    frifi  *&n  Q-^Q 

394 

42 

Third  class   

3  017  971 

786  681  420 

261 

58- 

Fourth  class 

2,  024,  966 

324,  237,  751 

160 

77 

There  are  nearly  twice  as  many  agricultural  producers  in  the  fourth  class  as 
are  found  in  the  first,  yet  the  crops  of  the  million  are  worth  much  more  money 
than  all  the  results  of  labor  of  the  2,000,000  workers.  The  class  that  Has  58  per 
cent,  in  agriculture  makes  $101  per  annum  more  than  that  which  has  77  per  cent., 
and  the  class  with  the  lower  average  of  42  per  cent,  gets  $133  above  the  earn- 
ings of  that  which  averages  58  per  cent,  in  agriculture. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  there  are  no  other  causes  affecting  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  farmer's  crops  which  cause  variations  in  the  exhibit  of  individual 
States,  but  the  relative  proportions  of  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  popula- 
tion constitute  a  factor  which  dominates  all  other  factors,  so  that  when  such 
data  are  co-ordinate  in  classes  of  States  the  result  appears  with  the  invariability 
of  the  operation  of  law.  That  all  these  variations  may  be  seen  and  the  causes 
sought  by  the  rural  economist,  the  following  details  are  given : 


States  and  Territories. 

Persons  in  all 
occupations. 

Persons  in  ag- 
riculture. 

Per  cent,  in 
agriculture. 

Products  of 
agriculture. 

h 

<u 
p. 

«•§. 
=  3 

4 
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District  of  Columbia  

66,624 

1,464 

2 

$514  441 

$351 

720  774 

64  973 

9 

24  160  881 

372 

Rhode  Island  

116,  979 

10,945 

9 

3,  670,  135 

335 

101  251 

13  539 

13 

5  035  228 

372 

Nevada  

32,233 

4,180 

13 

2,  855,  449 

683 

Arizona 

22  271 

3  435 

15 

614  327 

179 

New  Jersey  

396,  879 

59,  214 

15 

29,  650,  756 

501 

Wyoming          .  . 

8,884 

1  6.S9 

18 

372  391 

227 

241  333 

44  026 

18 

18  010  075 

409 

Montana           

22,255 

4,513 

20 

2,  024,  923 

449 

New  York 

1  884  645 

377  460 

20 

178  025  695 

472 

Pennsylvania  

1,  456,  067 

301,112 

129,  760,  476 

431 

California 

376  505 

79,3% 

21 

59,721  425 

752 

Idaho  

15,  578 

3,858 

25 

1,515,314 

393 

Maryland 

324  432 

90,927 

28 

28,  839,  281 

317 

Total.    .  .          .... 

5  786  710 

1,060,681 

18 

484,  770,  797 

457 

The  largest  income  is  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  of  California,  not  only  because 
79  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  that  State  are  outside  of  agriculture,  making  a  mar- 
ket for  his  crops,  but  because  of  the  demand  throughout  the  United  States  for 
fruits,  wines,  and  other  peculiar  products  of  that  favored  State.  Wool  is  also  a 
productive  source  of  income,  due  to  the  market  made  by  the  woolen  mills  of 
other  States. 
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Only  in  Oregon  and  Illinois,  in  the  second  class,  are  rural  incomes  up  to  the 
average  of  the  first  class,  and  only  in  Now  Mexico  and  Dakota  are  the  annual 
earnings  down  to  the  average  of  the  third  class,  so  uniform  is  the  action  of  this 
principle  of  industrial  economy. 
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New  Hampshire  

142,  468 

44,490 

31  | 

$13,  474,  330 

$303 

Delaware  

i          54,  580 

17,849 

OQ    ! 

6,  320,  345 

354 

New  Mexico  

40,822 

14,  139 

35  ! 

1,897,-SW 

134 

Maine  

231,993 

82,130 

35  1 

21,  945,  489 

267 

Utah 

40  055 

14  550 

36 

3  337  410 

229 

Ohio  

i        994,475 

397,  495 

40  i 

156,777,152 

394 

Oregon                   .            

.i          67,343 

27,091 

40 

13,  234,  548 

489 

Washington  

.'          30,122 

12,  781 

42 

4,  212,  750 

330 

Michigan  

.:        569,204 

240,  319 

42  i 

91,  159,  858 

379 

Illinois 

•        999  780 

436  371 

44  i 

203  980  137 

467 

Wisconsin  

417,455 

195,901 

47, 

72,779,496 

372 

Vermont 

!        118  584 

55,251 

47 

22  082  656 

400 

Dakota  

57,844 

28,  508 

49 

5,  648,  814 

198 

Total 

3  764  725 

1  566  875 

42 

616  850  959 

394 

I 

In  the  almost  exclusively  agricultural  States  the  range  of  income  per  man  is 
quite  uniform,  from  $140  in  South  Carolina  to  $202  in  Arkansas,  the  average  of 
all  being  $160.  It  may  be  claimed  that  labor,  from  clirnateior  race  considerations,  is 
less  efficient  than  in  other  States,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  small  areas  planted, 
except  in  cotton  and  corn,  and  the  small  products  gathered,  that  the  lack  of  di- 
versity in  industry,  and  even  of  variety  in  agriculture,  is  dwarfing  the  magnifi- 
cent resources  of  this  great  belt  of  States.  The  wisest  and  brightest  of  these 
farmers  have  reiterated  this  sentiment  for  a  generation,  and  many  are  acting  on 
it :  but  the  reflex  influence  of  manufactures  and  minine1  would  acconi olish  more 
for  agriculture  than  the  most  persistent  direct  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture. 


States. 

Persons  In  all 
occupations. 

*'• 

Per  cent,  in  ag- 
riculture. 

Products  of  ag- 
riculture. 

& 

§ 

h 

aj'rt 

£ 

Georgia  

597,  862 

432,  204 

72 

$67,  028,  929 

$155 

North  Carolina 

480  187 

360,937 

75 

51  729  611 

143 

South  Carolina  

392,  102 

294,  602 

75 

41,108,112 

140 

Alabama                  .             

492  790 

380,630 

77 

56  872  994 

149 

415  506 

329  938 

82 

63  701  844 

187 

Arkansas  

260,  692 

216,  655 

83 

43,  7%,  261 

202 

Total  

2,  639,  139 

2,  024,  966 

77 

324,  237,  751 

160 

12 


In  the  following  list  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  lead  in  average  income. 
They  have  below  GO  per  cent,  in  agriculture,  have  rich  lands,  easily  cultivated, 
and  send  a  large  proportion  of  their  products  to  Eastern  and  foreign  markets, 
and  therefore  have  less  of  the  stagnation  of  isolation. 


States. 

Persons  in  all 
occupations. 

IVrsons  in  ag- 
riculture. 

Per  cent,  i  11 
agriculture. 

Products  of 
agriculture. 

Value  per 

capita. 

Virginia           

494,  240 

254,  069 

51 

$45,726  221 

§180 

692  959 

355  297 

51 

95  912  660 

270 

Minnesota        

255,  125 

131,  535 

52 

49,  468,  951 

376 

635,  080 

331,240 

52 

114  707  082 

346 

Louisiana  

363,  228 

205,306 

57 

42,  883,  522 

209 

528,  302 

303,  557 

57 

136,  103  473 

448 

Nebraska  
West  Virginia 

152,  614 
176,  199 

90,507 
107,  578 

59 
61 

31,708,914 
19  360  049 

350 
180 

Kentuckv  

519,854 

320,  571 

62 

63,  850,  155 

199 

Florida        

91,536 

58,  731 

64 

7,  439,  392 

126 

Kansas  

322,  285 

206,080 

64 

52,  240,  361 

253 

Tennessee  

447,  970 

294,  153 

66 

62,  076,  311 

211 

Texas 

522,  133 

359  317 

69 

65  204  329 

181 

Total 

5  201  525 

3  017  971 

58 

786  681  420 

261 

WAGES  OF  LABOR. 

Having  shown  that  the  value  of  the  farm  and  the  income  of  the  farmey  are 
enlarged  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  non-agricultural  laborers  in  a  State,  it 
is  important  to  inquire  whether  the  farm  laborer  shares  in  the  advantage  to  the 
owner  and  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Fortunately  a  definite  answer  can  be  given 
from  repeated  and  trustworthy  returns  of  the  wages  of  farm  labor  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

In  1870,  when  wages  and  prices  generally  were  high,  the  average  wages' of 
farm  labor  in  the  first  or  manufacturing  class  of  States  was  §34,  while  in  the  last, 
exclusively  agricultural  class,  it  was  but  $15.  When  the  panic  came,  and  years 
of  manufacturing  depression  followed,  mechanics  and  artisans  competed  with 
farm  laborers  and  reduced  the  price  of  rural  labor.  It  is  a  fact  that  prices  at 
different  times  furnish  an  accurate  measure  both  of  the  industrial  status  of  the 
laborers  and  the  prosperity  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country. 

In  1882  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  averaged  nearly  $25  in  the  first  and 
second  class,  $19.50  in  the  third,  and  $13.20  in  the  fourth.  The  demand  for 
wheat  and  corn,  beef  and  pork,  the  product  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  other  States  of  the  second  class,  to  supply  home,  eastern,  and  foreign 
markets,  brought  up  the  value  of  farm  labor  to  an  equality  with  wage*  in  the 
States  of  the  first  class.  The  scarcity  of  laborers,  who  prefer  farms  of  their  own, 
also  contributed  to  high  rates  in  this  class.  Where  more  than  half  of  the  work- 
ers are  farmers,  the  competition  of  laborers  reduces  inevitably  the  rate  of 
wages.  So  we  find  that  where  the  proportion  reaches  three-fourths,  the  reduc- 
tion usually  amounts  to  50  per  cent. 

The  influence  of  manufacturers,  of  mining,  of  any  productive  industries  on 
local  prices,  whether  of  farms  or  farm  products  or  farm  labor,  is  plainly  trace- 
able in  States  and  in  various  districts  within  the  States  by  the  furnace  fires, 
the  mines,  the  factories  that  thickly  dot  the  location  where  high  prices  for  farm 
labor  prevail. 

The  diagrams  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  operation  of  what  may  be 
deemed  a  law  in  industrial  economy,  and  show  that  the  value  of  farm  lands  de- 
pends more  upon  the  diversification  of  industry  than  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  that  the  farmer's  income  is  highest  where  farmers  are  fewest. 

If,  then,  national  prosperity  as  exhibited  in  property  values,  in  in- 
come, and  in  prices  of  labor  is  demonstrated  to  depend  on  diversi- 
fied industries  in  States,  how  shall  this  result  be  secured?  Let  every 
State  look  alxmt  for  the  natural  resources  within  her  borders  in  which 
these  industries  may  be  founded.  Encourage  them,  invite  capital  to 
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them,  and  present  their  claims  to  the  General  Government  for  protec- 
tion against  hostile  foreign  competition.  Let  the  General  Government 
meet  these  demands  upon  correct  principles. 

-  Whenever  we  can  by  encouragement  develop  resources  and  establish 
factories  here  which  can  supply  us  the  article,  in  a  healthy  home  com- 
petition, cheaper  than  foreign  manufacturers  can  sell  it,  it  is  our  duty 
to  discriminate  in  order  to  do  so.  Now,  that  is  a  matter  of  fair  discus- 
sion in  which  we  must  consider  our  resources, their  abundance  and  char- 
acter, &c.  Again  when  we  know  that  we  can  not  produce  sufficient 
for  our  demand  of  any  article,  but  may  by  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  factories,  compel  importers  to  sell  cheaper  than  they  otherwise 
will,  it  is  our  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  want  is  a  reasonable,  fair  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  from  the  standpoint  of  national  interests.  We  do  not  want 
to  do  it  for  the  special  benefit  of  any  particular  locality,  but  broadly 
for  all.  If  this  Congress  had  undertaken  to  reduce  the  revenue  and 
reform  and  equalize  the  tariff  as  a  business  Congress,  I  should  have 
heartily  supported  that  effort  so  far  as  I  could  see  that  it  was  wisely 
done. 

The  most  absolute  and  accursed  folly  of  this  whole  question  is  the 
wicked  use  of  it  by  the  Democratic  party  as  a  political  question  in  order 
to  get  themselves  into  power. 

The  adjustment  of  a  tariff  is  a  business  question.  It  is  a  question  of 
detail,  and  the  policy,  necessity,  and  propriety  of  the  duty  comes  up  on 
each  article  as  an  independent  question.  It  is  then  a  question  of  rev- 
enue, of  the  relation  it  bears  to  our  labor,  our  resources,  our  industries, 
our  defense,  and  our  ultimate  commercial  prosperity.  When  you  take 
up  the  subjects  of  glass,  iron,  salt,  wool,  lumber,  horses,  wheat,  meats, 
liquors,  sugar,  cotton,  they  should  be  handled  in  a  patriotic,  business 
way,  with  a  view  to  raise  our  revenue  and  equally  distribute  our  tax 
for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  wisely  maintain  our  American  interests. 

Sir,  I  think  a  Presidential  year  is  not  a  favorable  time  to  do  this.  It  is 
our  political  year  and  not  given  to  business.  I  think  the  mistake  of 
action  now  is  illustrated  by  this  bill.  There  was  not  time  to  enter 
upon  a  careful  revision  and  adjustment  of  inequalities  before  the  cam- 
paign, and  evidently  our  Democratic  friends  wanted  to  do  something  to 
make  an  issue  and  do  it  soon,  and  from  necessity  took  this  method. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  waited  until  the  work 
could  be  wisely  and  carefully  done.  There  are  times  when  this  method 
would? perhaps  be  justifiable,  but  no  such  necessity  exists  now.  And 
in  my  judgment  the  inequalities  of  the  present  adjustment  of  the  tariff 
would  rather  be  increased  than  cured  by  this  bill.  I  think  we  ought  not 
to  have  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  The  revenue  should  never  exceed 
the  actual  demands  of  Government.  We  are  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  last  year  did  not  make  a  greater  reduction  of 
revenue.  But  would  this?  Gentlemen  on  that  side  say  not.  Experi- 
ence teaches  that  it  would  not.  It  would  be  better  to  take  up  the  items 
from  which  our  redundant  revenue  comes  and  provide  for  a  reduction 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seek  no  political  advantage  from  the  success  or  de- 
feat of  this  bill.  I  would  not  detract  from  the  great  reputation  of  its 
author  or  reflect  upon  his  earnestness  or  ability.  Both  are  well-known 
and  recognized. 

If  a  measure  like  this  was  in  my  judgment  wise  and  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  country,  I  should  be  glad  to  support  thedis- 
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tinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  it.     But  I  do  not  believe  the 
good  results  which  he  anticipates  would  follow  it. 

I  regard  this  as  a  question  of  national  concern,  to  the  consideration" 
of  which  we  should  come  as  one  people  against  the  outside  world,  and 
which  we  should  settle  with  that  high  and  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  animated  our  fathers.  The  policy  which  we  adopt  should  not 
be  a  local  or  sectional  one,  but  a  broad  and  national  one.  The  inter- 
ests of  Massachusetts  and  all  New  England,  with  her  whirling  wheels  of 
tireless  toil,  are  our  interests;  the  interests  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  her  naming  forges,  are  our  concern;  the  inter- 
ests of  the  States  that  circle  down  the  Appalachian  range  and  bathe  in 
the  tides  of  the  surrounding  seas  or  which  shock  their  golden  grain  in 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  tree  of  tributaries  are 
ours;  and  the  fortunes  of  the  regions  of  richer  ores  on  either  side  of  the 
snowy  Sierras  and  away  yonder  to  the  Puget  Sound  are  as  much  to  us 
as  the  fortune  of  the  pleasant  valley  where  from  the  porch  of  cottage 
homes  we  take  in  view  those  familiar  signs  of  civilization — the  modast 
school-house,  the  spired  church,  the  bell-towered  college,  and  the  domed 
temple  of  j  ustice.  It  stretches  out  before  us,  one  exhilarating  panorama, 
one  common  country,  whose  every  interest  is  our  own,  whose  highest 
welfare  is  our  dearest  wish. 
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